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THE EARLY PRE-CHRISTIAN STOICS 

For the views of the early Stoics, such as Zeno, Cleanthes, and 
Chrysippus, we are dependent upon the quotations from their 
writings and the statements about their views made by later 
authors. The most important of these are Cicero (60 B.C.), 
Plutarch (100 A.D.), Galen (163 A.D.), Diogenes Laertius (200 A.D.). 
The last-named, although writing some four centuries after these 
early Stoics, seems to have had their works before him as he wrote. 
Other testimonies are to be found in Stobaeus (500 A.D.), the 
resemblance of whose statements to those of Plutarch shows that 
both were quoting from an earlier writer. The latter is believed 
by Diels to be a certain Ae'tius who was a contemporary of Plu- 
tarch. The following passages will suffice to set forth the principal 
elements of the thought of the early Stoics, especially Zeno, 
Cleanthes, and Chrysippus, as reflected mainly in the statements 
of later writers. Not all of the passages contain the words under 
discussion, but all of them furnish direct or indirect testimony 
to the conceptions which they represented. Incidentally there is 
frequent mention of later Stoics, especially of Posidonius. Use 
will be made of this information at a later point. 

Diog. Laert. vii. 1. 68 ff. (134 ff.): 

68. They [the Stoics] think that there are two general principles [dpx<"] 
in the universe, the active and the passive, that the passive is matter [uXij], 
an existence without any distinctive quality, that the other is the reason [Xoyos] 
which exists in matter, viz., God. For he, being eternal, and existing through- 
out all matter, makes everything. And Zeno the Citiean lays down this doc- 
trine in his Concerning Substance and so does Cleanthes in his Concerning 
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Atoms and Chrysippus in the first book of his Physics, toward the end, Arche- 
demus in his Concerning Elements and Posidonius in the second book of his 
Physics. But they say that principles [apx<u] and elements [oroixeia] differ 
one from another. For the former are ungenerated and indestructible, but 
the elements are destroyed by the action of fire; yet the principles also are 
bodies [<roi/uiTa] and without form. Now a body, says Apollodorus in his 
Physics, is that which has threefold extension, length, breadth, and thickness. 
And this is also called a solid body. But surface is the limit of a body and 
has length and breadth only, but not depth. But Posidonius in the third 
book of his Celestial Phenomena rejects this [surface] as possible neither in 
thought nor in fact. And a line is the boundary of a surface, having length 
without breadth, or length only. And a point is the limit of a line, which is 
the least thing that can be thought of. And they hold that God is one and 
mind [voSs] and fate and Zeus, and that he is called besides by various other 
names, and that being in the beginning by himself he turned into water the 
whole substance which pervaded the air. And as the seed is contained in the 
produce, so, too, he, being the seminal principle of the world, remained behind 
in moisture, making matter fit to be employed by himself for the production 
of those things which were to come after; and then first of all he brought into 
being [airoyevvdia] the four elements, fire, water, air, earth. And Zeno speaks 
of these in his On the Universe and Chrysippus in the first book of his Physics 
and Archedemus in his Concerning Elements. 

60. And an element is that from which originally the things which become 
proceed, and into which at last they are dissolved. And the four elements are 
all alike substance [ova-la], without distinctive quality, i.e., matter [uA.17]. 
And fire is the warm and water is the wet and air [a-qp] is the cold, and earth 
is the dry, though not so but that in the air also is there the same part [i.e., the 
quality of dryness]. Highest is fire, which is also called aether, in which was 
brought into being first of all the sphere in which the fixed stars are set, then 
that in which the planets are, after that the air, then the water, and the sedi- 
ment of all is the earth which is placed in the center of the world. 

70. They also speak of the world [k6o-/uk] in a threefold sense, at one time 
meaning God himself, who, in distinction from the totality of substance, is 
of distinctive quality, being imperishable and unbegotten, being the maker 
[otjfiuovpyos] of the orderly arrangement, and after certain periods of time he 
absorbs into himself the totality of substance and then produces [awoyytvau] 
it again from himself. And the orderly arrangement of the stars itself they 
call the world [xocr/ios]. And the third sense is the combination of both the 

preceding And the world is administered according to intelligence and 

providence [voiis xat irpdvota], as says Chrysippus in his Concerning the Gods, 
the voBs permeating every part of the world, just as the soul [ijn>xn] does in 
us, but through some parts more and other parts less. For through some it 
is present as cohesion [f|«] as through the bones and tendons, through some 
as mind [voBs], as through the ruling part. So also the whole world, they say, 
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being a living being [£<j!ov], possessed of a soul [l^t^os], and of reason [Aoyucos], 
has the aether as the ruling part, as says Antipater the Tyrian in the eighth 
book of his Concerning the World. But Chrysippus in the first book of his 
Concerning Providence and Posidonius in his Concerning the Gods says that the 
heaven is the ruling part of the world. But Cleanthes says that the sun is. 
Chrysippus even more differently again says it is the purer part of the aether 
in itself, which they call the first God, which is spread abroad throughout all 
the things in the air and through all the living creatures and plants. It also 
extends through the earth itself as cohesion. And the world [they say] is one, 
and it is limited, having a spherical shape. For thus it is most fitted for motion, 
as says Posidonius in the fifteenth book of his Physics, and the followers of 
Antipater in their Concerning the World. And surrounding it outside is the 
boundless void [infinite space], which is incorporeal. And it is incorporeal 
because it is such that it can be contained by bodies, but is not so contained. 
But in the world there is no void, but the world is unified. For this it is that 
secures the harmony and concord of the heavens in relation to the things of 
earth. (And Chrysippus speaks about the void in his Concerning Space, and 
in the first book of his Physical Arts, and Apollophanes in his Physics and 
Apollodorus, and Posidonius in the second book of his Physics.) And [they 
say] these things are incorporeal, being alike; further, that time is incorporeal, 
being the measure of the movement of the world. And the past and the future 
are infinite, but the present is finite. And they are of the opinion also that the 
world is destructible, being brought into being after the manner of the things 
that are perceptible by the senses, of which the parts are destructible and the 
whole. And the parts of the world are destructible (for they are convertible 
into one another) ; therefore the world is destructible. Now concerning the 
genesis and destruction of the world, Zeno speaks in his Concerning the Universe, 
and Chrysippus in the first book of his Physics, and Posidonius in the first 
book of his Concerning the World, and Cleanthes, and Antipater in Book Ten 
of his Concerning the World. But Panaetius says that the world is indestruct- 
ible, and that the world is a living being [£<Sov] and endowed with reason 
[Xoyucos] and soul [e/ii/oj^os] and with power of perception [voepos] both 
Chrysippus says in the first book of his Concerning Providence, and Apollodorus 
in his Physics; and Posidonius that, being thus a living being, it is a substance 
possessed of soul [l/ii/o^os], and with perception [alo-OryriKos]. For the living 
is better than the non-living. But nothing is better than the world, therefore 
the world is a living being. And it is possessed of soul, as is plain from our 
soul [ilrvx?i\ being a fragment broken off from it [the world]. And Boethus 
says that the world is a living thing; and that it is one, Zeno says in his Con- 
cerning the Whole, and Chrysippus and Apollodorus in his Physics, and Posi- 
donius in Book One of his Physics. And the whole is called, as Apollodorus 
says, the world [xdoyxos], or, according to another way of speaking, the system 
that consists of the world and the outside void. The world, therefore, is 
limited, but the void [space] is infinite. 
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72. They say also that God is a living being, immortal, rational, perfect, 
and intelligent in his happiness, being insusceptible to evil of any kind, having 
forethought for the world and for the things that are in the world. Yet he is 
not like man; but he is the maker of all things and as it were father of all. 
.... And Zeno says that the whole world and the heaven is the substance 
[ovcria] of God, and likewise Chrysippus .... and Posidonius. And Antip- 
ater .... that his substance is air-like [dtpoeiSijs] and Boethus .... 
that the sphere of the fixed stars is the substance of God. 

76. And they say that the primitive matter [■% irpwrq vAij] is the substance 
of all things, as Chrysippus says in the first book of his Physics, and Zeno. 
And matter is that out of which everything whatever comes. And it is called 
by two names, substance [ovo-ta] and matter [vXrj], the first as it applies to all 
things and the second to these taken severally. The substance of all things 
becomes neither greater nor less, but that which relates to things taken severally 
[5A.T7, matter] both increases and diminishes. 

77. And substance is according to them body [o-w/ut], and finite, as says 
Antipater, and Apollodorus. And it [i.e., ovo-ta] is subject to change, as the 
same author says. For if it were immutable the things which have been 
produced from it could not have been produced. And they say that there are 
deities [&u/M>ves] that have sympathy with man and demigods [rjpoxs] which 
are the departed souls of the good. 

84. Another of their doctrines is that nature [^wts] 1 is a constructive 
fire, which follows a regular course to production, which is air [n-vcv/ta], fire- 
like and endowed with skill, and the soul [i/rc^] is endowed with perception 
and is the breath [air?] that is congenital to us [to o-v/^vts ij/aiv irvev/ui].* 
Therefore also it is body [o-fi/ta] and continues after death, but is perishable. 
But the soul of the universe [■!) 8k rSxv o\w (^>x^)] is imperishable, of which the 
souls which are in living beings are parts. And Zeno the Citiean, and Antip- 
ater in their treatises on the soul, and Posidonius say that the soul is warm 
air [jirev/xa ivOtpitov], for by this we are able to breathe and by it we are moved. 
And Cleanthes says that all souls will continue to exist till the Conflagration. 
But Chrysippus that only the souls of the wise will do so. And the parts of 
the soul, they say, are eight: the five senses, and the reproductive power which 
is in us, and the power of speech and the power of reason. 

1 But Plutarch and Stobaeus quote the statement with fo&v instead of Qfoiv. 
The whole passage in Plutarch (Eptt. i. 7, Diels, Dox., pp. 305 f.) reads as follows: 
oi ZtwhcoI voepbv 9ebv awotpalvorrat, wvp Ttxvixbv, &S$ fiaStjpv M ytnoiv kIxtikv, 
ipTeptei\V<pb* vinras roit ctrepiutriKois Xi-yovs, xa$' o8t (Kcurra ko9' etimppAvyv ylnerai- 
Kal KvtOfM pir Sii)Kov Si 1 SKov rod k(ht/wv, ri.t Si trpoariyoplas iiera\apfiivov SC 8Xi)s rijs 
BXijs, 8t' ?s K*X<t>PV K *> iropaXXdfeu. 0toit Si Kal rbv Kbapnv koX T0O5 aaripat Kal t^k yijy, 
rhv S' avurdrw vivruv vovv iv aWtpi. [See p. 595.] 

1 Cf. rb <rip<pvTor irKeC/io, Arist. i. 6596, quoted in American Journal of Theology, 
October, 1913, P- 57i- 
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86. And they say that the supreme part of the soul is dominant, in which 
the imaginations and the impulses arise, whence also the reason proceeds, 
which is in the breast. 

Stob. Eel. i. 17 (Ar. Did. Fr. phys. 28, Diels, Dox., p. 463; 
Arnim, Stoicorum Veterum Fragmenta, II, 471): Xpforanros 8k 
toiovtSv ti 5ie/?€|8au>0TO" elvcn, rb bv wevna kivovv iavrd wpds &tvrd 
«ai 0- avTov, § irvevpa iavri kivovv irpoau Kai orlcu' irvfvfia 8k 
tiXijjrrai Sid rd \£ye(r$ai avrd aipa etvai Ktvovntvov' av&\oyov 8k 
yive<r$<u K&wl tov aidepos, Sxrre Kai elj kou'oj' \byov irtdtiv avri.. 

Chrysippus argued somewhat as follows: that that which is is irvev/ua 
moving itself toward itself and from itself, or irvevpa moving itself forward 
and backward; and it has been taken to be irvev/ia because it is said to be air 
moving itself; and it is similar to the aether, so that they fall into a common 
category. 

Plut. Epit. i. 4 (Diels, Dox., p. 289; cf. Stob. Eel. i. 10. ibid.)'. 
Zfytav Mvaahv Kituvs dpxctj l*kv t6v 6t6v icai Tifv v\ijv, &v 6 piv kari 
tov woitiv atnos, i\ 8k tov iraffx*w> arroixtia 8k riffcrapa. 

Zeno, the Citiean, son of Mnaseos says that God and matter are the ulti- 
mate principles, of which the first is the cause of action, and the second of 
passivity, and the elements are four. 

Cicero De nat. dear. i. 14. 36 (Diels, Dox., p. 542): Atque hie 
[Zeno] idem alio loco aethera deum dicit, si intelligi potest nihil 
sentiens deus, qui numquam nobis occurrit neque in precibus, 
neque in optatis, neque in votis. 

And this same philosopher [Zeno] in another place says that God is aether, 
if it is possible to conceive of a God who feels nothing, and who never meets 
with us in prayers or wishes or vows. 

Cicero De nat. dear. i. 37 (Diels, Dox., p. 543; Arnim, I, 530) : 
Cleanthes autem qui Zenonem audivit .... turn ipsum mundum 
deum dicit esse, turn totius naturae menti atque animo tribuit hoc 
nomen, turn ultimum et altissimum atque undique circumfusum 
et extremum omnia cingentem atque complexum ardorem, qui 
aether nominetur, certissimum deum iudicat. 

Cleanthes, however, who was a disciple of Zeno, at one time says that 
the world itself is God, at another attributes this name to the mind and soul of 
all nature, at another concludes that the last and highest fire, everywhere dis- 
persed, surrounding and enfolding all things to the uttermost, which is also 
called aether, is that which is most surely God. 
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See also i. 15. 39 for similar opinions ascribed to Chrysippus 
(Diels, Dox., p. 545). 

Tertull. Apol. 21 (Arnim, 1, 160) : Apud vestros quoque sapientes 
\6yov, id est sermonem atque rationem, constat artificem videri 
universitatis. Hunc enim Zeno determinat factitatorem, qui 
cuncta indispositione formaverit; eundem et fa turn vocari, et deum 
et animum Iovis, et necessitatem omnium rerum. Haec Cleanthes 
in spiritum congerit, quern permeatorem universitatis adfirmat. 

Among your wise men, too, it is plain, Xoyos, that is, word and reason, 
is regarded as the creator of the world. This [A.o'-yos] Zeno says is the creator 
who formed all things in regular order, and that the same is to be called fate 
and God, and the mind of Jove and the necessity of all things. These Clean- 
thes brought together in the word spirit, which, he affirms, is something which 
permeates the whole world. 

Ar. Did. Fr. phys. 21 (Diels, Dox., p. 458), cited Arnold, Roman 
Stoicism, p. 181 : t6 Se [irvp] holt' £i-oxw ffroixtiov \£ye<rdai Sid to it- 
avrov irpiyrov ret Xoi7ra aw'uirajuQox Kara p€Ta(io\iii> nai els abrb 
to~xo.TOv Tr&vra x^^va buCKbtaBai. 

But fire is called the chief element because by means of it from the very 
first the other things were compounded through change, and into the same at 
last all things, being melted, are dissolved. 

Cic. Tusc. i. 9. 19 : Zenoni stoico animus ignis videtur. 
Zeno held that the soul is fire. 

Cic. Ac. i. 11. 39: De naturis autem sic [Zeno] sentiebat, ut 
primum [in] quattuor initiis [oroixeia] rerum illis quintam hanc 
naturam, ex qua superiores sensus et mentem effici rebantur, non 
adhiberet: statuebat enim ignem esse ipsam naturam quae quidque 
gigneret, et mentem atque sensus. 

Zeno's doctrine of the elements, however, was such that in the first place 
he did not connect this fifth element, from which his predecessors thought 
sense and intellect were produced, with the four original constituents of things: 
for he postulated fire as that element which produces everything, both intellect 
and sense [cf. Defin. iv. 5. 12; De nat. dear. ii. 22. 57, cited in Arnold, p. 180]. 

Cic. Ac. ii. 126: Zenoni et reliquis fere Stoicis aether videtur 
summus deus, mente praeditus, qua omnia regantur. Cleanthes 
.... Zenonis auditor solem dominari et rerum potiri putet. 
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Zeno and almost all of the Stoics regard the supreme God as aether 
endowed with mind, by which all things are ruled. Cleanthes, a disciple of 
Zeno, thinks that the sun rules and governs affairs. 

Nemesius, Nat. hom., p. 96 (Arnim, I, 143): Zeno the Stoic says that the 
soul [i/mxo] has eight parts, dividing it into the governing part and the five 
senses, the power of speech and the generative power [cf. Diog. Laert. vii. 1. 
84, above]. 

Epiphanius Prooem. et Anacephal. (1) (Diels, Dox., p. 587): 
Htwucoi <ru>ixa t6 trap doynari^oprfs Kal top ahrdrirbv tovtop Koafiop 
debp po/jI£ovt6s. ripis 5e eVc ttjs tov irvpbs ovirlas Tr/p <f>v<np ?x et *' avrbp 
iwe^paPTo. Kal t6p nip Oebp povp oplfowri Kal &s i'vxf/p t<ut6s tov 
6ptos kvtovs ovpapov Kal yrjs, ffcojua 5e avrov t6 trap, c!>s %4>i]P, Kal 
b^dahjiom roiis 4>wffTtjpas. rfjp 5e oapKa iraprap aw6Wvo~dai Kal rijp 
foxf/P iraPTWP iierayyi^effdai axo (Tw/hitos els aS>p.a. 

The Stoics lay down the opinion that the universe is body and think this per- 
ceptible world is God. Some declare that its nature [^wis] is of the substance 
of fire. And they define God as mind [vous] and as the soul of all that is, con- 
tainer of heaven and earth, and that the universe is body, as I said, and that 
the stars are eyes. But the flesh of all things, they say, perishes and the soul 
of all is poured out from one body into another. 

Eusebius Prep. Bvang. xv. 20 (Diels, Dox., pp. 470 f .) : Now concerning the 
soul Cleanthes, quoting the opinion of Zeno, in comparison with the other 
physicists says that Zeno says that the soul is an exhalation endowed with 
power of perception, as Heraclitus says. For wishing to prove that souls, 
being exhaled always become perceptive, he compares them to the rivers, say- 
ing, "Other things enter the rivers themselves, and other waters flow in 
besides." And souls are exhaled from the moist [things]. Therefore Zeno, 
like Heraclitus, calls the soul an exhalation, but says that it is endowed with 
perception on this account, because the ruling part of the soul can be impressed 
through the senses by the things that are and exist, and can receive the impres- 
sions of them. For these are the peculiarities of a soul. 

Stob. Ed. i. 25. 3 (Ar. Did. Fr. pkys. 33; Arnim, I, 120; Diels, Dox., 
p. 467) : Zeno says that the sun, moon, and each of the other stars has the 
power of perception and thought [voepos Kal <f>povifios], being composed of con- 
structive [rexyiKos, workmanlike] fire. For there are two kinds of fire, that 
which is destructive [orexvos], and converts its fuel into itself, and the con- 
structive, which has the power of growth and preservation, such as is in the 
plants and animals [£<3a], which is nature and soul [<£ixns k<u t/ruxfl- And of 
this kind of fire is the substance of the stars. 

Galen Hist. Phil. 16 (Diels, Dox., p. 608) : Plato, then, and Zeno the Stoic, 
having discussed the substance of God, were not of the same opinion on this 
point. Plato said that God was incorporeal, but Zeno that he was body 
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[<tS>im], neither of them saying anything about his form. And Epicurus says 
that God is anthropomorphous. But the Stoics say that he does not always 
maintain the same form, but is fiery air [irvaipa irvpwSes], being easily 
assimilated to all things with which it comes in contact. 

Hippolytus, Phil. ai. i (Diels, Box., p. 571): Chrysippus and Zeno who 
themselves lay it down as a principle that God is the origin [ap\y\ of all things, 
being the purest body [o-fi/ia], and that his providence provides all things. 

Nemesius, Nat. horn., p. 33; cited in Zeller, Stoics, Epicureans 
and Sceptics, p. 210, ascribes the following argument to Cleanthes: 
oiSkv aa&narov <rujuird<rx« acijuan, ov8k da-co/t&r<p <rwjua, dXXd <rw/ta 
<rci/tan' ovfiir&ffxei 51 if ^i>x») t$ a&nari voaowrt. Kal Ttp.vop.ivu, /cat 
rb ff&im Tjj tyvxy' alo-xwoplvqs yovv, ipvdpbv ylverat., Kal <£o/?oi/ju6'i7S, 
wxpbv' o'wjua Spa r) 4 /xy xA- 

Neither can the incorporeal suffer with the corporeal, nor the corporeal 
with the incorporeal. But the soul does suffer with the body when it is sick 
or when it is cut, and the body with the soul. Thus when the soul is ashamed 
the body blushes, and when the soul is afraid it is pale. The soul, therefore, 
is body. 

Ibid., p. 32 (also ascribed to Cleanthes): ov pAvov, <pr)o-iv, 
8nou)i, rots yovtvai yivbpeda, /card rb aupa, dXXd Kal Kara ri)v ^vx^? 
tow raOtai, rots fjdto-i, rats SiaB&rto-i,' auparos M, rb opoiov Kal 
avbpoiov, otoxi Si aawparov' awpa &pa % \pvxv- 

Not only, he says, are we born like our parents as to body but also, as to 
soul, in passions, habits, and dispositions. Now likeness and unlikeness are 
matters of body, not incorporeal. Therefore the soul is body. 

Nemesius, Nat. horn., p. 34, ascribes the following to Chry- 
sippus: 6 Bavarbs Ioti xwpw'M * &VXVS d7rd ffuparos' ovd&v 8i 
iuT&naTov airb cuparos x w P^ €Tat ' oiiik yap e^aTrrerat awparos 
aff&naTov' ri Si ifrvxri Kal ^dirrerai Kal x w P'f er<u T °v o-wparos' 
oS)fia apa ^ tyvxh- 

Death is the separation of soul from body. But nothing incorporeal is 
separated from a body; for neither is anything incorporeal joined to a body. 
But the soul is joined to and is separated from the body. Therefore the soul 
is body. 

Tertull. De anima, chap. 5 (Arnim, I, 137): denique Zeno 
"consitum spiritum" 1 definiens animam hoc modo instruit: "quo," 

1 Consitus spiritus probably is Aristotle's <rip<pvTov Trrev/ia. 
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inquit, "digresso animal emoritur, corpus est: consito autem spiritu 
digresso animal emoritur; ergo consitus spiritus corpus est; con- 
situs autem spiritus anima est; ergo corpus est anima." 

Accordingly, Zeno defining the soul as inborn air teaches as follows: that 
which, by its departure, causes the animal to die is body. But when the in- 
born air departs the animal dies. Therefore the inborn air is body. But the 
inborn air is the soul, therefore the soul is body. 

Stobaeus, Eel. i. 19. 4 (Arnim, I, 99; Ar. Did. Fr. phys. 23, Diels, Dox., 
p. 459) : But a body does not always have weight. But air [dijp] and fire are 
without weight. 

Galen De plac. Eippoc. et. Plat. ii. 8 (p. 248 M) : But if he [Diogenes the 
Babylonian] should follow Cleanthes and Chrysippus and Zeno in saying that 
the soul is nourished by blood, and that the breath [air?] is its substance 
[ovaiav 8' avTijs iirdp\uv to nv«v/*o] .... 

Galen De plac. Eippoc. et Plat. iii. 1 (p. 251 M, cited by Zeller, 
op. tit., p. 211): Xeyco Si), dri 6 XpiaiTwos Kara rbv irpQrov avrov 
irepl rf/vxtjs Mryop tSsv fiepwv airrijs tov Jiyefwvucov p.vi)iwve{>eu> &px&- 
ixevos, ivda Seinvbvai ireiparat. t)\v bpxty rfs foxis h> tjj KapSiq. pibvQ 
irtpUxeoQox, otorual \eyei' fj ipvxti irvevpi. ian o-vh<I>vtov inxiv cwexis 
Tavrl t$ <rc!)/ton forjuov tare &v 17 rrjs Zonjs <rvwj.erpia wapy h> t<£ 
a&nan. Tavrrjs dbv tw p.epS>v hc&XTTU SiaTerayixivuv fwpiu rd SirJKov 
avTTjs els rty rpaxeiav aprrjpiav rfxavf/v 4>ap,ev etvai, t6 Si els 6<f>6a\ftoi>s 
inj/w, t6 Si els S>ra anoiiv, t6 Si els blvas bo4>pr\oiv , t6 Si els y\&TTav 
yevo-iv, t6 Si els SK-qv rf/v akpua dxfytjv nal t6 els 6pxeis irepbv nva ix">v 
toiovtov \6yov o-irepnariicSp, els 6 Si avnj3aivei wb.vra ravra, iv rfj 
KapSiq. elvcu nipos 6v avrfjs rd fiyepoviKdv. 

Now I say that Chrysippus in his first essay on the soul, beginning with 
the mention of the dominant one of the parts of the soul, then endeavors to 
show that the origin of the soul is in the heart alone, and says as follows: 
The soul is air congenital in us, extending to all the body continuously as 
long as the due proportion of the life remains in the body. The parts of 
this being distributed to each portion, that portion of it which extends to the 
windpipe we call voice; that to the eyes, vision; that to the ears, hearing; 
that to the nostrils, smell; that to the tongue, taste; that to all the body, 
touch; also that to the testicles having such a special function, we call the 
spermatic [part]; and that which goes where all these come together, viz., in 
the heart, we say is the ruling part of it. 

Galen Hist. Phil. 24 (Diels, Dox., p. 613, 12; Arnim, 1, 136) : r^v 
Si obo-iav airrfs [sc. rrjs ifrvxrjs] ol p.iv aauftarov tyaaav, us Hkarw, ol 
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8e crci/iowa Kivelv, ws Zrivcov koI oi il- airrov. irvev/ia yap elvai Tairri\v 
bwevbriaav Kai oStoi. 

And some, like Plato, say that the substance of the soul is incorporeal; 
but others that it moves bodies, as Zeno and his followers; for these also 
suppose that the soul is air. 

Plut. Epit. v. 4 (Diels, Dox., p. 417) : Aefoaircros Kai Zfyav <rS/xa' 
if/vxys f&P elvai fardairaapa. 

Leucippus and Zeno [say that seed is] body; for it is a fragment broken 
off the soul [cf. also Euseb. Prep, evang. xv. 20 (Ar. Did. Fr. phys. 30; Diels, 
Dox., p. 470)]. 

Diog. Laert. vii. 1. 85 : And the seed of man which the man emits is together 
with moisture mixed with the parts of the soul according to the kind of mixture 
which was that of the parents. And Chrysippus says in the second book of 
his Physics that it [the seed] is according to its substance air [irveC/wa], as is 
plain from the seeds which are cast into the earth, which if they have be- 
come old no longer germinate, as is plain, their virtue having evaporated 
[Sunrtir vt vkv tas] .* 

Plut. De primofrig. 2. 5 (cited by Zeller, Stoics, Epicureans and 
Sceptics, p. 213): 01 5k 2r«ua>l Kai t6 icvevfia \iyowiv iv rots o-cijuacri 
t&v fipej&v T]j Tepuf/bi-et. aTopovadai Kai jwra/SaXXo*' hi Screws yiyvtadax 

The Stoics say that the ttvcv/ui in the bodies of infants is hardened by the 
cooling and being changed by the process of generation becomes soul. 

Hippolyt. Phil. 21 (Diels, Dox., p. 571): ttiv 8k ipvx?ii> \eyovaiv 
adavarov thai, aufia 8i, Kai yevhrdai Ik rrjs wepixf/vi-ews rod aipos rod 
wepUxovros, Sid Kai Kaheiadai tyvxyV bpohoyovoi Si Kai nerevaw- 
H&Tuaiv yiveadai kpiafllmv oba&v t&v yfwx&v- 

And they [the Stoics] say that the soul is immortal, and is body, and that 
it comes into being from the cooling of the air that surrounds it, therefore also 
it is called soul. And they hold also that a transmigration takes place when 
the souls reach the appointed number. 

Plut. Epit. iv. 20 (Diels, Dox., p. 410): 01 8k Et&hkoi <rwjua 
rty <t>(avr)v' wav yap t6 hp&v tj Kai iroiovv a-ufia' 17 8k (fxavrf iroiei Kai 
Spa' aKoix>p,tv yap afrn/s Kai aUrdavdpeda irpoamirTobaris ry aKorj Kai 
eKTinrovaris Kadairep SaKTvX'iov els KrjpSv. eYi icav rd kivovv Kai ivox^ovv 
ff&nd Ian' Kivei 8k finas fj eifwvaia, eVoxXei 8k 17 afxovaia. In irav t6 

1 The argument here is that because by evaporation seeds lose their virtue, so 
the semen (i.e., the vital part of it) is wreD/ia — moisture or air. 
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uvovpevov <rtt/i& ian' Kiveircu. Se i\ tpwvii kox irpocnrMrrei els robs \eiovs 
rbirovs Kal avTavaKharai. naOhirtp brl rrjs <r<f>aipas rrjs f}aKKop,evr)s els 
roix ov ' & y°vv rats kclt' AXyvrrov wvpap.lctv eVcW pia (jxavri btftvvphni 
reWrapas 1} Kal xeVre fpcpvs ctxepyaf ercu. 

And the Stoics say that the voice is body. For everything that does or 
makes is body. But the voice makes and does. For we hear it and we under- 
stand when it falls upon the sense of hearing and makes an impression like that 
of the finger on wax. Also that which moves or annoys is body. But refine- 
ment moves us and rudeness annoys us. Again everything which is moved 
is body. But the voice is moved and falls into the hollow places and is reflected 
just as in the case of a ball being thrown against a wall. Indeed inside the 
pyramids of Egypt when one voice breaks forth it produces four or five echoes. 

Plut. Epit. i. 6 (Diels, Dox., p. 292) : dplfojrcu Si rty tov 6eov 
owriav ol Stcoucoi oCtws' m/evpa votpbv Kal irvp&Ses ovk i%ov ph> 
paptyi\v, peraftaXkop Si els 6 ftotikeTai icai avvei-opoiovpevov iraffw. 

The Stoics define the substance of God as follows: air, intelligent and 
fiery, not having indeed form but changing into what it will and assimilating 
itself to all things. 

Stob. Eel. i. 1 (Diels, Dox., p. 302) : Jlocreibcovios irvedfta voepbv 
Kal wvp&Ses, ovk ixov M-i" pop^v perafiaXKov Se els 6 (JotiKerai Kal 
avvel-opoiovpevov iraffiv. 

Fosidonius says that [God is] air intelligent and fiery, not having indeed 
form, but changing into what it will and assimilating itself to all things. 

Stob. Ed. i. 1 (Diels, Dox., p. 302) : AioyeV^s Kal Kheavdys Kal 
OlvcnrlSris [rbv 6e6v] ri/v tov KOffpov tyvxty- 

Diogenes and Cleanthes and Oinopides say that God is the soul of the world. 

Galen Hist. Phil. 35 (Diels, Dox., pp. 618-19): ol Stwuoi Si 
t6v 6e6v irvp Ivrexvov rj irvevpa voplfrvaip, oScjJ jSaSifoi' eVi Kocrpov 
yb>e<ru>, ipirepieikri<f>6s irLvras robs aweppaTiKovs Xbyovs, Ka6' ovs ixaora 
/cat?' elpappevrjv ylveadai, Kal SirjKeip 5i' SXov rod KOffpov raj irpoariyoplas 
perakapflapop [re] Kara ras rrjs Whys 6V fjs Kex&pyKe irapaXkal-eis. 
Beoiis He Kal top Koapop Kal tovs avripas Kal rifv yrjp elpai popl^ovffip, 
t6 Si avwrarov iravrwv t6p vow elvai, t6p debv. 

The Stoics think that God is a constructive fire or air proceeding 
methodically to the creation of a world, embracing all the principles of genera- 
tion, according to which everything comes into being in its allotted way, and 
it extends, they think, throughout all the world, receiving names according 
to the different forms of matter through which it spreads. And they think 
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that the world and the stars and the earth are gods, but that the highest of 
all is mind, that is, God [cf. also Plut. Epit. i. 7 and Stob. Ed. i. r, Diels, 
Dox., pp. 305-6, where, with minor variations, the same passage occurs]. 

Plut. Epit. iv. 21 (Diels, Dox., pp. 410-11): ol Stcoikoi 4>a<nv 
elvai rrjs ipvxfis kviiTwrov pepos rb fjyenoviKbv, to woiovv ras (pavraalas 
Kal <rvyKa.Tadi<T€is Kal aurBiiffeis Kal bpp.as' Kal tovto \oyurpbv 
Kcikodffiv. 

'Awb Si tov fiyenovucov iwra p.lprj i<nl rrjs i/svxys iKwetpvKora Kal 
iKTeivby.eva els to o&p.a KoBawep at awb rod wo\vwoSos w\eKTavai' 
w Si iwra nepwv rrjs faxys wivre p.b> e'uri ra aladrjT'fipia, opains 
6o~<ppriais aKotf yevois Kal cupy. 

'fly fj p.iv opaais &ttI wvevp.a Siarelvov awb i/yepoviKov p,e\p^ 
bfflakn&v, aiayfi 5i wvedfia Siarelvov awb tov iiyepaviKov ju^XP 1 * &to>v, 
b<T<f>pr}<Tis Si wvevpia Siarelvov awb tov riyeptoviKov /i^XP 1 fivKT^pav 
\\ewrvvov], yevais Si wvevpM. SiaTtivov awb tov iiyep.ovi.Kov p.e"xP l 
yXdjTTtfs, a<£i) Si wvedfia Siareivov awb tov riyepaviKov pixpis iwupaveias 
els 6U;iv eiiaurdrjTov tuv wpovwiWTbvTW. 

T&v Si Xoiwobv rd piv \iyerai awepp.a, &wep Kal avrb wvevp.a km 
Siarelvov awb tov fiyep.oviKov ju^XP 1 ™ v wapaaraTuv' rb Si 'faovaev' 
vwb tov Zrjvwvos elprfp.e'vov, 8 Kal (jxaviiv KaXovaiv, &m wvevp,a SiaTetvov 
awb tov iiyepoviKov p.e'xP 1 <j>apvyyos Kal yKinTifS Kal twv oiKt'uav 
bpyavuv. avrb Si Tb ijytpaviKbv Sxrwep iv Kocrpui) KaroiKtl iv tt/ inieripa 
o~<j>aipoeiSel Ke<pa\ji. 

The Stoics say that the ruling part of the soul is highest. It is that which 
produces imaginations and sanctions and perceptions and impulses; and this 
they call the logical part. And there are seven parts of the soul generated 
from the ruling part and extending into the body like the arms from the poly- 
pus. Of the seven parts of the soul five are the senses, sight, smell, hearing, 
taste, and touch. Of these, sight is wvaipa [air?] extending from the ruling 
part to the eyes; hearing is vveupja. extending from the ruling part to the 
ears; smell is wvevpa, extending from the ruling part to the nostrils; taste 
is wvexpa, extending from the ruling part to the tongue; feeling is irveupa, 
extending from the ruling part to surfaces, sensitive to the touch of things 
coming in contact with them. Of the others the seed is mentioned, which is 
itself also wvevpa, extending from the ruling part to the testicles; and the 
utterance, mentioned by Zeno, which also they call voice, is Trvtv/m, extend- 
ing from the ruling part to the throat and tongue and the neighboring organs. 
But the ruling part itself, as in a k6ct/xo<;, dwells in our sphere-shaped head. 
Cf. also iv. 8, 15. 
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Varro De lingua lot. v. 59: sive ut Zenon Citieus animalium 
semen ignis est, qui anima ac mens. 

According to Zeno the Citiean, the semen of animals is a fire which is 
life and intelligence. 

Rufus Ephes. De part, horn., p. 44 C: dtpfmalav 5e icai irpevp.a 
Titywv t6 abrb elval <j>ri<np. 

Zeno says that heat and ureC/aa are the same. 

Theodoret, Or. aff. cur. v. 25 (Arnim, 1, 128) : Zfyav 5e 6 Kineis 
6 Trj<r8e rrjs alp&rtas fryqakyxvos roidSe irepl ipvxjjs 5o?Af«w> robs 
oineiovs iSLSal-e ^wtijtAj* rbv y&p toi apdptsmpop Qopbv, bypdp &ra koX 
ptrixowa wvebfuiTOS, rfjs ifoxw &PWC ^"at pipos re K<d iicdarcurna 
Kal rod tSsv irpoydpwp cririppwros Kipaap.6. re mi juiy/ia i% air&VTUP tup 
rrjs yftvxfjs papicov i-vpafipourBiv. 

Zeno the Citiean, the founder of this sect, taught his own disciples to 
hold these opinions about the soul. For he said that the human semen, 
being moist, and composed in part of rtviv/xa, is a part of the soul and a frag- 
ment and mixture of the seed of the parents, being compounded of all the parts 
of the soul. 

Quotations might be multiplied almost indefinitely, but these 
■will suffice to set forth the main features of the doctrine of the 
early Stoics in respect to the matter we are considering. A dia- 
gram, though necessarily imperfect, will perhaps make the rela- 
tionship of the various terms and conceptions more clear. 
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According to Stobaeus {Eel. i. 17, Diels, Dox., p. 463; Arnim, II, 
471), Chrysippus affirmed that the ultimate reality was wevpa 
moving itself, i.e., self-moving air (&V)- 1 This ultimate reality is 
also called a&pa, as over against infinite space, which, together 
with time, falls into the category of the aa&narov (Diog. Laert. 
vii. 1. 70 [140]). This ultimate reality consists of two principles 
(apxal), or rather perhaps has two fundamental characteristics or 
aspects, viz.: (1) the active, X6yos, reason (also called Beds); and 
(2) the passive, f5X77, matter (Diog. Laert. vii. 1. 68; Plut. Epit. 
i. 4, Diels, Dox., p. 289). To each of these various other predi- 
cates are attached. Thus the first, X670S, is said to be Beds, and 
Beds in turn is said to be alB-ftp (Cic. De nat. deor. i. 36; Ac. ii. 126), 
irvp (Cic. De nat. deor. i. 37; Arnim, I, 530; Galen Hist. Phil. 35), 
pods (Diog. Laert. vii. 1. 68), and an immortal being, £$»> &Bi.vaTov 
(Diog. Laert. vii. 1. 72), but also aa>pa (Galen Hist. Phil. 16, Diels, 
Dox., p. 608; Hippol. Phil. 21. 1, Diels, Dox., p. 571). Tertullian 
says (Apol. 21) that Cleanthes summed up all the predicates of God 
in the word spiritus (=wvevpxi), but the accuracy of his statement, 
unsupported by other testimony, is perhaps not beyond question. 
The second principle, called, as it consists of parts, uXjj, is, con- 
ceived as a whole, oixria. The liky permeated and controlled by 
\6yos, which is God, becomes a avartipja. 0- obpavov ml yrjs nai tS>v h> 
robrois 4>baeuv (At. Did. Fr. phys. 31, Diels, Dox., p. 465), or more 
briefly stated, 7} faa.Kbcrp.rio-i.s r&v aaripuv (Diog. Laert. vii. 1. 70 
[138]), and is called 17 StaKbaprjais or Kdapos. This Koo-ftos is a living 
being, £<poi>, endowed with reason, soul, and perception, but is 
destructible (ibid.). To it also is applied the predicate oS>fw. (Diog. 
Laert. vii. 1. 68; cf. also 70). God also is said to be Kdatws (ibid. 
70, 72) and in the largest sense of the term the Koapos includes God 
and the universe (Diog. Laert. vii. 1. 70 [138]; Ar. Did. Fr. phys. 
31; Stob. Eel. 1. 21, Diels, Dox., p. 465). God is said to be the 
seminal principle of the world (Diog. Laert. 68) and the b-qpwvpyos 
of the orderly arrangement. The vovs permeates every part of 
the world just as $vxh permeates us. Moreover, God periodically 
absorbs the totality of substance into himself, then gives it forth 
again (ibid. 70; cf. 68). 

1 Arnold, Rom. Stoicism, p. 89. 
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'TXrj consists of four elements (oToix«ia), viz.: irvp, &rjp, CScop, 
yfj (ibid. 69). The four elements are interconvertible (ibid. 70). 
They are not, therefore, four substances or kinds of matter, but 
four forms of one substance. The first of them, irvp, is supreme 
and is also called aether (ibid. 69). The second, hyp, is nearly 
identical with irvedfia in its primary sense of wind (Stob. Eel. i. 

I7) ' 

The Stoics distinguish two kinds of fire, the wvp arexvov and the 

irvp rexvacSv, meaning fire that destroys and fire that preserves 
and contributes to growth (Stob. Eel. i. 25). It is the former, 
apparently, which is said to destroy the elements (Diog. Laert. 
vii. 1. 68). From the latter spring the plants and animals. It is 
called also <f>{xns (in respect to plants) and rf/vx^ (in respect to 
animals); and of it is the substance of the stars (Stob. Eel. i. 25; 
Ar. Did. Fr. phys. 33, Diels, Box., p. 467). 

By the i>vx*\ the Stoics commonly mean the seat of life, feeling, 
thought, and will. The definition of the word is found in its func- 
tions. 1 Of the soul, so defined, Zeno says that it is trvtvpa. IvOtppov 
(Diog. Laert. vii. 1. 84) or irvp (Cic. Tusc. i. 9. 19). Since Cicero 
says expressly that Zeno did not add a fifth element to the four, 
but that the Stoics regard fire as that which produces all things, 
even mind and perception (Cic. Ac. i. n. 39; cf. De nat. dear. ii. 
22. 57), it is probable that by irvevpa hdtppov Zeno means a com- 
bination of fire and air, or fire on the way to become air, or air 
on the way to become fire. Galen also ascribes to Cleanthes, 
Chrysippus, and Zeno the opinion that the soul is nourished by 
blood and that the breath [air ?] is its substance (Galen De plac. 
Hippoc. et Plat., p. 248 M; cf. also Galen Hist. Phil. 24, Diels, 
Dox., p. 613). 

1 This is of course true, not of Stoic writers only, but of Greek writers generally. 
Cf. American Journal of Theology, July, 1014, p. 411. Less clearly so when it means 
"life" or "shade," but obviously so when meaning "soul," fvxh is by definition a 
functional term, while vv&>im on the other hand is substantial. The relation between 
the two, through a large part at least of their contemporary use, corresponds to that, 
e.g., of the terms "knife" and "steel." The definition of the one lies in that which it 
does, that of the other — in its elements or qualities. The second may be predicated 
of the first; the first cannot be of the second. One may say ^ tyvxh v'tv/ii lari; but 
not rd irvedna ipvx'fi i<rrt. -irvx^ never denotes a substance; only in a relatively late 
period does vveviia acquire a functional meaning. 
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Galen p. 251 M ascribes to Chrysippus the statement: 17 <j>vx?i 
Tvevna. £<m <ti>imj>vtov fifilv awex& xcuti t£ erijuan Sitjkop (see 
above, p. 579). The expression at once recalls Aristotle's avu- 
<t>vrov rvevfxa (i. 6596. i"]Jf; i. 669a. 1; 7436. 39; American Journal 
of Theology, October, 1913, p. 571/). 1 It is doubtless the same 
doctrine and probably the same passage which Diogenes Laertius 
has in mind when in vii. 1. 84 he says that the Stoics say that the 
soul is rb <TVn<j>vks rifuv irvidna. 

The soul is also said to be o-w/xa (Galen Hist. Phil. 24, Diels, 
Dox., p. 613; Diog. Laert. vii. 1. 84; cf. the doctrine of Democ- 
ritus, Stob. Eel. i. 49, Diels, Dox., p. 388; Nem., Nat. horn., 
pp. 32, 33, 34; Tertull. De anima, chap. v). 

The soul has various parts or functions, sometimes four, as 
shown in the diagram, sometimes increased to eight by analyzing 

' The expression <r6p.<f>vrov rvevpu occurs also in the Jlepl Uvei/xaros, probably 
written about the first century a.d. and erroneously ascribed to Aristotle (see Christ, 
Handbuch der klassischen Altertums-Wissenschaft, VII, 736; Neustadt in Hermes, 
XLIV [1909], 60 ff.): 

rb Si cipjpvrov wvevpa JV S\ov, /col &px$ *W toO irveipjovos [chap. iv]. 

'Et«1 Si rpeis al Kirfffas rod iv ry ipr-qplq. weiparos, ivaTtvoJi, a<j>vypM, rplrij $' i) 
ri)p Tpo(p\v iirdyovffa xal KaTepyafopJin}, Xexriov irip i/cdo-Tys Kai iroO, Kal twj, (cal 
rtros xapiv [chap. iv]. 

xal raOro pir £>s irepl rty aVfairiv Kal rpotpty toO irveiparos [chap, ii, fin.]. 

rb Si rvevpa, rb ix ti}s ivaxvoris <p(pea6ai p,iv els tV xoiXlav, oi Sib. tow vropAxov 
(toSto piv yap aSivarov), aXha irbpov etvai irapb. rifv bafybv, SC o5 to irvevpa tj; ivairvo^ 
<pipeff$ai ix toS fipoyxlov els rty KoiXlav xal xd\ir t!-w toCto Si tJ al<r0^<rei (pavepbv 
[chap, v, init.]. 

According to Neustadt {Hermes, XLIV, 60 ff.) the Uepl Uveiparos is the prod- 
uct of a school known as the irvevpMTixol, concerning whom we derive a certain 
amount of information from Galen, having been perhaps written by Athenaeus, the 
founder of the school. He draws this conclusion from the parallels which he discovers 
between the treatise and the statements of Galen about the views of the school. From 
these it appears that the men of this school recognized the four elements, the hot and 
the cold, the wet and the dry; but also four qualities to which they applied the same 
names. From the four substances and qualities they derived what they called the 
bpx>iop.ipr\ or homogeneous bodies, among which they included bones, flesh, and 
arteries, in each of which one of the four qualities predominated and determined the 
character. Thus the flesh is wet, the gristle is cold, the bones dry and cold, the fat 
wet and warm. 

But that which is of special interest for us is their doctrine of the wevpa and i>vxh- 
Galen says that Athenaeus, following the Stoics, introduced, as a fifth element, the 
vvevpM which pervades all things (Neustadt, p. 68). Yet this element does not seem 
to have been deified for him. For in the Uepl Tlveiparos, defending the proposition 
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t6 aiffdynicSv into the five senses and counting these instead of 
that. 

Plut., Epit. iv. 15, ascribes to Chrysippus the view that we per- 
ceive darkness by the impact of the intermediate air, adding that 
the air is pierced by the visual Tvev/ia, which proceeds from the 
principal part of the soul even to the eyeball. In iv. 21 (see above, 
p. 582) this latter view is expanded into the statement that, accord- 
ing to the Stoics, there extend from the ruling part of the soul, 
located in the head, seven parts or senses — sight, hearing, etc. 
Each of these is said to be xvevna, though the soul itself is not 
here called irvevna. 

In iv. 8 he ascribes to the Stoics the view that the media of 
sense-perception are irvebnara voepi. extending from the governing 

that there are not, as some maintain, two kinds of fire, one in the organic and another 
in the inorganic world, but in the inorganic world different effects of fire according 
to the quality of the thing affected by it, and in the organic world, not fire proper, 
but warmth, he adds: "But the arts use the warmth only as a tool, but nature both 
as a tool and as material. Accordingly this difference offers no obstacle to the view 
that nature, which uses the warm and which at the same time produces with the 
visible appearances harmonious movement, possesses intelligence. For fire and breath 
(iryeO/io) do not indeed do it [i.e., do not possess or do not impart intelligence]. Yet 
the same capacity meets us also in the soul tyvxtf). It is well, therefore, to ascribe 
both to the same source (either in general or specifically in part), which brings it about 
that the like movement is always present, for it is nature from which becoming springs." 

Apparently, therefore, the tikvimtikoI, while finding one source of intelligence 
both in the soul and in the universe, and while postulating irraJ/xa additional to the 
four elements or the four qualities, yet did not identify the xi/eS/xa with the all- 
pervading intelligence. 

In this respect they remind us of what Sextus says of the Stoics, having in mind 
perhaps Chrysippus, who, Galen says, was the great-grandfather of the pneumatic 
sect (Arnim, II, 311; Neustadt, p. 64): "The substance of things that are, they say, 
being of itself incapable of motion and formless, must be moved by and given form by 
some cause. Therefore, as when we see a beautiful piece of metal work we wish to 
know who was the artist, believing that the material is itself without power of motion, 
so also when we contemplate the matter of the universe moving and taking form and 
order we should reasonably inquire for the cause that moves it and gives it diverse 
forms. And it is probable that this is nothing else than a certain power that permeates 
it as soul (fvxfy permeates us .... so that this would be God." 

Here also the order and motion which the universe shows are ascribed to a power 
in itself analogous to the soul in the human person. But this power is not called 
irvev/jia, though it is not as in the Ilepl Upetfparos expressly said that it is not irwO/jo. 

From all this it appears that, for whatever reason the vvevnariKol were called 
such, it was not because they affirmed that God was xveOfia or because they held any 
notion of immaterial spirit. 
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part of the soul to the organs of the body. These vvtbuara votpk 
are manifestly identical with the irvevna of iv. 15 and 21, and 
with the flreO/ta <rbn<t>vrov rami t£ <r<o/iari hirJKov of Galen, p. 251 M, 
being pluralized only as parts of that which quantitatively and 
generically considered is called itvtvtxa. 

What, then, did the early Stoics mean by crw/xa and irmym as 
predicates of faxv ? It is to be noted that the two terms are not 
sharply antithetical. Not only are they both predicated of ^vxv> 
but the soul is said to be a&pa because it is -Kvcvpa (Diog. Laert. 
vii. 1. 84). Sw/ta clearly has two distinct uses. First, in the com- 
mon unphilosophical sense, it denotes that which contains the 
soul, and is distinct from it, the two being frequently spoken of in 
antithesis (Diog. Laert. vii. 1. 65; Nem., Nat. horn., pp. 32, 33, 34). 
It is doubtless composed of the elements, perhaps the four (Galen 
Const, art. med. i. p. 251, K; Arnim, II, 405), or possibly the 
two lower (Arnold, Rom. Stoicism, p. 257). On the other hand, 
as shown above, the soul is said to be body (Nem., Nat. horn., loc. 
cit), and God is said to be body (Galen Hist. Phil. 16, Diels, Dox., 
p. 608; Hippol. Phil. 21. 1, Diels, Dox., p. 571). Moreover, the 
whole universe is divided into body and not-body, the former 
term being applied to the two apxal and the latter to things that 
have no real existence, such as time and space (Diog. Laert. vii. 
1. 70 [140]). 

It might seem, therefore, that a&)ia was simply the Stoic term for 
a real existence. And this may be thought to be confirmed by the 
statement quoted by Arius Didymus from Zeno that the cause is 
body (Stob. Eel. i. 13, Diels, Dox., p. 457). 1 But, on the other hand, 
it is to be noticed that the two senses of a&na are closely related 
to one another, so that one may argue from the one to the other, as 
in the argument concerning the separation of soul and body (Nem., 
Nat. horn., loc. cit.). Moreover, in immediate connection with the 
passage from Ar. Did. in which he says that the cause is body, 
body is defined as that which has extension in three dimensions; 
cf. Galen Hist. Phil. 23, Diels, Dox., p. 612. Diogenes Laertius 
ascribes the same opinion to Apollodorus (vii. 1. 68). 

1 Cf. also die statement in Plut. Epit. i. 11, Diels, Dox., p. 310: ol StwucoJ irdvra 
tA atrux <rw/iaTtit&- wveiiiaTa yip. 
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It is true, indeed, that the Stoic categories, somatic and asomatic, 
do not exactly correspond to the modern categories, material and 
immaterial. Zeno said, e.g., that bodies do not necessarily have 
weight (Stob. Eel. i. 19. 4, Diels, Dox., p. 459), referring especially 
to fire and air (and it is of these, of course, that the soul is com- 
posed). It is true also that the Stoic would probably not have 
said, "Whatever is <rwjita is vkij." Yet he excluded from the 
somatic only such things as space and time, and neither formed 
a third category of immaterial entities nor denied to any part of 
the somatic the essentially material qualities. 

It seems necessary to conclude, therefore, that while the Stoics 
applied aufia as a philosophic term to a much larger class of exist- 
ences than that of which modern thinkers use it, and while the 
emphatic element of its meaning is objective or real existence, yet 
it also carried with it the implication of materiality. It could be 
applied to things extremely tenuous and not subject to most of 
the laws of physics, indeed was the most inclusive term they could 
use for real existences (being more inclusive, for example, than 
substance, ovaia), yet affirmed of all such existences materiality. 1 

Concerning wvevna it is important to notice that the early 
Stoics still employed the term in its primitive sense of wind 3 (see 
analysis of meanings). We have seen that Stobaeus says that 
Chrysippus defines the ultimate reality as irvevfw. or air endowed 
with the power of self-motion, being in the same category with 
aether, the upper air (Stob. Eel. i. 17, Diels, Dox., p. 463). If it 
is Tvev/xa in this sense that is predicated of the human soul, the 
soul is thereby made fundamentally a physical entity. Or if 
ureC/ici as applied to the soul is fire, or air on the way to become 
fire, or, as the expression avuQvrov Tpevpa suggests, breath or inborn 
air, it is in that case one of the oroixt"*, being interconvertible 
with water and earth, and falling under the category OX77, and so 
still more clearly physical. Nor is this conclusion invalidated by 

1 Cf. Hicks in art. "Stoics" in Encyc. Brit., Ed. IX, vol. xxii, p. 592, and Ed. XI, 
vol. xxv, pp. 943-4. 

2 With this usage may be compared the use of the word by Pseud.-Hippoc, ir«pi 
<t>vo&v (Littrg, VI, 94), as a common term, to use modern phraseology, for gas, air, 
and aether. See American Journal of Theology, July, 1914, p. 401. 
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the fact that the early Stoics probably, as their successors certainly, 
said that God was irvevna. For they also said that he was aether 
and body, and identified him with the Koa/jos. In short, if to 
predicate mental qualities and powers of a subject having material 
qualities is to be a materialist, this is apparently precisely what 
the Stoics were. They were, indeed, less pronouncedly materialistic 
than the Epicureans, in contrast with whom it might almost be 
said that they were non-materialists. Yet it seems impossible to 
escape the conclusion that their ultimate reality had a material 
quality. 

But it is even more clear that they ascribed material qualities to 
the soul, 1 than that they used ovSjua in a material sense. Paradoxical 
as it may seem, of the two predicates of the soul, o%ia and irvevna, 
the latter affirms its materiality more explicitly than the former. 
For while <ru>na can be applied to anything having real existence, 
being a predicate of both the two apxa'h irvevna as applied to the 
soul seems quite clearly to belong to the DXi/. Even the most 
spiritual reality had its material aspect. 

On the other hand, it is equally important to observe that, if we 
may trust the testimony of Plutarch, Galen, and Stobaeus concern- 
ing the views of Chrysippus and the other early Stoics, the irvevna, of 
which, according to these early writers, the soul was composed, was 
not perishable breath, as Xenophanes held, or inert matter — the 
passive 'i\-q of Aristotle — but, while material, also, by virtue of its 
permeation by \6yos, active. The wvevixa in which, according to 
Stobaeus, Chrysippus found the ultimate basis of all things is not 
simply air in motion, as was the irvevna of earlier writers, but self- 
moving. It is true, indeed, and important to note, that self-motion 
does not thereby become a quality of irvevpa as such. It is pred- 
icated, not of all irvevna by an analytic judgment, but of the 
irvevfia which is identified with t6 6v, and of this by a synthetic 
judgment. Nor is it wholly clear, by virtue of direct statement or 
evidence, that irvev/xa in itself implies activity. Yet the soul, 
which is said to be irvevna Ivdepnov, is active, and it seems probable 
that the fact of activity is associated in Stoic thought with the 

1 It is instructive to observe that Tertullian not only interprets the Stoics in this 
way, but himself adopts their view in a sense more obviously material than their 
own (Apol., chap. 21). 
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fact that it is mtvita, if not also with the self-activity of the wvedfia 
which constitutes the rd op. For before the Stoics nvevpa signified 
air in motion; the Stoics say that the individual soul is a part of 
the universal soul (Diog. Laert. vii. 1. 84), and, according to Galen, 
Chrysippus, affirming that the soul is Trvevpa oiifupvrop t)\up, says 
also that it extends to all parts of the body, becoming voice, 
vision, hearing, etc., and in the testicles having a special function. 
Plutarch, perhaps quoting less literally, says that the Stoics say 
that there are seven parts of the soul, each of which proceeds from 
the ruling part and is irvtvita. Thus sight, hearing, smell, taste, 
feeling, and voice are each said to be wvtvfw., and the semen (repro- 
ductive power) is also said to be wpev/xa, "extending from the ruling 
part to the testicles." Upidfia, therefore, of which the soul con- 
sists, though physical, is endowed with vitality — is soul-stuff; or, 
as it extends from the soul to the organs of sense and repro- 
duction, a vital nervous fluid. 

Of the ultimate reality, accordingly, of God, and of the soul, 
it is affirmed that each is a&iw. and each is irpedfia. As the first 
affirms materiality without affirming passivity, so the second 
suggests, or perhaps even affirms, activity without denying, but 
indeed implying, materiality. 

To this evidence derived from quotations from the Stoics 
themselves there are two pieces of interesting evidence which come 
to us from outside sources. Menander, a comic poet, a contem- 
porary of Zeno, born later, and dying earlier (342-292), has left 
us the following lines: 

TravcratrOe vow Xeyovrti' ov&iv yap xXeov 
avOpiatnvoi vov? ivriv, akk' o lijs Tv\7)i 
(ot' tori toCto tevevpa Oetov elre vovs) 
tovt' Ioti to Kvfiepvmv airavra Kal <rTpe<pov 
Kal <rw£w, i) irpovoua. 8' ij Bvrffq xairvos 
Kal <f>\-qva<j>o's. ireio-Orfre k' ov' pip\j>e<r6e pe- 
iravO' 00-a voovpev rj \iyopev i) irpaTTopev 
rv\r) '<ttiv, 17/U.eis o" icrpiv iTriyeypap.pi.evoi,. 



rv)(r) Kv/iepv$ wavra, Tavrijv Kal <pp4vas 
Set Kal irpovoiav rr/v Oebv KaXetv povrpi, 
el prj tis aWws ovopaaiv \aipei Kevois. 
[Kock, Com. Alt. Frag., Ill, p. 139.] 
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Cease talking about vovs. For no other human voCs is there except that 
of Fortune (be it divine maipa or voCs). This it is that controls and guides 
and preserves all things, and human foresight is smoke and nonsense. Be 
persuaded and you will not blame me. All that we think, or say, or do is 

Fortune, and we are conscripts Fortune controls everything, and we 

ought to call it mind and foresight, the only goddess, unless one likes to use 
mere empty words. 

The doctrine of the poet is that men have no control of their 
lives. The god whom he calls rvxv controls everything; human 
foresight is all nonsense. Of human vovs as controlling anything 
it is absurd to speak. Parenthetically he remarks, "You may if 
you like call it [i.e., tvxv] irvevpa Belov 1 or vovs; it matters not; 
fortune, Tbxn, governs everything." The parenthetical remark 
seems to indicate that some of his contemporaries employed these 
terms to designate the supreme power that controls all things, and 
that though these are not the words that he prefers, he will not 
quarrel with them about words; the fact is that tvxv rules every- 
thing. 

In the pseudo-Platonic dialogue Axiochus, 370 c, occurs the 
following sentence: oi ?Ap Si) ye dvrfrr) ye <j>vais rbaov Svova' &v 
fjparo peyedovpylas, &<rre KaTCufrpovrjaat. pip vwep($ak\6vT<ap drjpiasv 
jSiaj, Siowrepaulxrcwflat Si ireXayr), Seipcurdai Hi aerr), KaraaTrjaaadca Si 
irokireias, apaftkbpai Si els t6p ovpavbv ml U>e1v irepujwptiis iarpuv 
ml Spbpovs fj\iov re ml <rekqvri$ avaroKas re ml Sixreis iKkeiyJ/eis re 
ml TCLxeias airomTCUTT&aeis Urtipepias re ml rpoirAs Sitt&s, ml U\eiaS<ap 
Xeip&vas ml dipovs avipovs, ml tA tov nbapav TraBr]pa.Ta irapairrjl-avdai. 
irpds rbv aX&va, el p,ri rt delov oVrcos ivijv irvevpa ry tyvxi. Si' ov rfjv 
tG>v TijXwcwj'Se Tepivoiav ml yvaaw hrxev. 

For mortal nature at least would not have acquired and maintained so 
great effectiveness as to despise the violence of overpowering wild beasts, to 
cross seas, to build cities, to found commonwealths, to look into the heavens 
and discern orbits and courses of stars and the summer winds, and to chart 
out for the future the risings and settings and eclipses of sun and moon, and 
the swift return of the equinox, and the two solstices, and the autumn storms 
and the summer winds, and the cosmic events, if there were not really in the 
soul some divine breath, through which it possessed intelligence and knowledge 
of so great things. 

1 On the meaning of deiov in this connection, compare also Stob. Eel. i. 24, Diels, 
Do*., p. 466: "Aerpov Si chat <pi\aiv i HoveiSiiviot <rwim 0eiov il- aldtpos avvtari^Kii, 
\ap,irp6y nal irvpaSes. 
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There is much difference of opinion respecting the date and 
authorship of this dialogue, some assigning it to the third, others 
to the first century B.C. See especially Susemihl, Gesckichte der 
gr. Lit. in der Alexandrinerzeit, I, 21 ff., who inclines to the early 
date, and Heidel, Pseudo-Platonica, pp. 15-17, who ascribes the 
dialogue to the first century. The meaning of the expression is 
evidently similar to that which it bears in the passage from Me- 
nander. But while in Menander delov irvev^a. controls all things, 
specifically human destiny, in the Axiochus it gives intelligence and 
knowledge and is directly associated with the human faxh- Both 
passages testify in a most interesting way to the presence, in Greek 
thought of the pre-Christian period, of the idea of divine power or 
influence affecting the mind or destiny of men, but the Axiochus 
passage much more clearly implies the presence of this power in 
the human soul. 

Though the precise expression detov nreO/ta has not been 
observed in any pre-Christian Stoic writer, 1 we shall see presently 
that Posidonius, writing about 100 B.C., said that God is wvev/jia. 
This fact raises the question whether he or some of his fellow- 
Stoics not only made this affirmation, but employed the phrase 
deiov irvevna for the expression of the same thought. But if the ex- 
pression does come from a Stoic source, then, since Menander at 
least was a contemporary of Zeno, these passages would seem to 
prove that the phrase did not arise with Posidonius, but with a Stoic 
of a much earlier period. On the other hand, the absence of this 
expression from the vocabulary of the early Stoics, so far as trans- 
mitted to us, suggests that it may not have originated with them, 
but was either coined by others to express the Stoic idea or belonged 
to the terminology of some other school of thinkers. We are ap- 
parently without sufficient data to decide between these several 
possibilities. We must be content with the evidence, slight, but 
seemingly decisive, that the phrase deiov irvevna was already in use 
about 300 B.C. 

It is a separate question precisely how far the term had advanced 
on the road toward immateriality in the days of Menander. It 

1 In Euripides, Hipp. 1391, occurs the expression <S ffetov SSprjs jrveS/ia, "O divinely 
odorous breath." But there is no apparent connection between this phrase and that 
in Menander or the Axiochus. 
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is not at all impossible that it represents a further movement in 
that direction than is to be found even in Posidonius, and that not 
only the Epicurean but the Stoic thought marks a return from the 
"spiritual" tendency of Plato. Whether so or not it is to be noticed 
that even in the Axiochus it expresses a quantitative rather than 
a personalized conception. The phrase Beiov irvtvp,a is still with- 
out the article and accompanied by n (contrast t# ipvxQ) and 
denotes neither the human spirit nor apparently personal divine 
spirit but breath (or spirit ?) proceeding from God or having divine 
quality. 

THE LATER PRE-CHRISTIAN STOICS 

From Panaetius and Posidonius we trace the introduction of 
certain modifications of the conceptions of the earlier Stoics. Thus 
Panaetius maintained against his predecessors that the world was 
imperishable (Diog. Laert. vii. i. 70; Stob. Eel. i. 414), but on 
the other hand denied even the limited immortality of the soul 
which had been held by his predecessors (Cic. Tusc. i. 32. 79). 
Posidonius, though a pupil of Panaetius, assumed an eclectic 
attitude both toward his teacher and toward the earlier Stoicism. 
Of the statements expressly ascribed to him by later writers, there 
is none perhaps more important for our purpose than Stobaeus' 
{Eel. i. 1, Diels, Box., p. 302) testimony that he spoke of God as 
•nreO/ia voepbv mi irvpS>Ses (cf. Galen Hist. Phil. 16, Diels, Dox., 
p. 609). Though it is probable that this expression was derived 
from the earlier conception that the ultimate basis of existence was 
Trvevfta or irvp, yet it is important to observe that this is the earliest 
extant express statement by a Greek writer that God is irvevna. 

Plutarch, indeed, ascribes to the Stoics, without mention of 
individual names, the doctrine that the substance (ova-la) of God 
is xvevpM. voepbv icai wvp&Ses (Epit. i. 6, Diels, Dox., p. 292). But 
the context of the two passages shows that Stobaeus and Plutarch 
are both quoting from the same passage of Aetius. There can be 
no doubt that Stobaeus has preserved in the name Posidonius the 
correct reading of Aetius, for which Plutarch has substituted the 
more general expression "the Stoics." We cannot, therefore, 
from this passage ascribe the doctrine that God is irvtvp-a to any 
writer earlier than Posidonius. 
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In another passage Aetius, as attested by both Plutarch and 
Stobaeus, ascribes to the Stoics the doctrine that God is voepbv 
.... irvp t€xvi.k6v, 65<# f3a8i£ov iiri yev&rei xbayav . . . . kcli irvevna 
(ik> hrjKov h' SSov' rod Kbffpov (Diels, Dox., p. 306). Diogenes 
Laertius makes the same statement with so much of the same 
context as to show that he is drawing from the same source, 
substituting, however, according to our present text at least, <pvaiv 
for 6ebv. Diog. Laert. vii. 1.84: Ao/cei 8k avrois rf/v ph> <j>vcnv 
elvai irvp rexvucbv, bb<$ fiatii^ov, els yiveaiv, &irep iarl irvedfia irvpoetSh 
Kal rexvoeiSis. 

On the important question thus raised whether, on the basis 
of this latter thrice-quoted passage, the use of irvevna as a predicate 
of God can be carried back to the Stoics earlier than Posidonius, 
the evidence is conflicting. On the one side the examination of 
the passages in which Diogenes Laertius speaks of "the Stoics" 
suggests that he does not use the phrase when quoting the view 
of one author only, but means by it the Stoic writers from Zeno to 
Posidonius inclusive, or a number of them. On the other hand, 
though it is probable that <f>v<nv in the Diogenes Laertius passage is 
a substitute for Bebv, we are scarcely justified in making this proba- 
bility the basis of an argument, and it is possible that by "the Stoics" 
Aetius (Diels, Dox., p. 306) means Posidonius in particular, as 
Plutarch does in the passage above mentioned (Diels, Dox., p. 292). 
While, therefore, there is a possibility that the older Stoics called 
God irvevna, it remains that we cannot by definite evidence attest 
this usage for a writer earlier than Posidonius (135-51 B.C.). 

The statement that the if/vx^ is irvtdfia hdepftov, which Diogenes 
Laertius ascribes to Zeno, Antipater, and Posidonius (vii. 1. 84), is 
paralleled in Stobaeus by the statement that the Stoics call the 
soul irvevna voepbv Qepis&v. Plutarch, however, in his parallel 
citation from Aetius omits voepbv (Diels, Dox., p. 388). While, 
therefore, the doctrine that the soul is voepbs is familiar enough, 
this passage cannot be used as evidence that the Stoics employed 
the phrase irvedfia voepbv of the soul. Stobaeus apparently took 
it over from the predicates of God. 

It is an interesting variation from the statement that the soul 
is irvevna tvdeppov, when we find in Plutarch the affirmation that 
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the Stoics say that irvevfia in the bodies of infants becomes if/vxv by 
cooling; and in Hippolytus, apparently quoting the same passage, 
that they say that the soul arises by the cooling of the air (di?p) 
that surrounds it. Though by reason of the difference between the 
statements we are left in doubt whether the Stoics conceived of the 
soul as produced from nveu/ia or aifa, it is clear in either case that 
they held the notion of an airlike soul-stuff. 

While the argument from silence is always precarious, it is 
worthy of notice that neither Diogenes Laertius, Arius Didymus, 
nor Aetius expressly ascribes to the Stoics of the middle or later 
period (Panaetius or later) the statement that God is <rw/ta or that 
the soul is aufia. 1 

Of somewhat similar character is the argument by which 
Schmekel, Die Philosophic der mitUeren Stoa, endeavors to show 
that the views of Posidonius are extensively reflected in the writings 
of later Stoics, especially Cicero and Sextus Empiricus, even when 
these writers make no mention of him, and on this basis ascribes 
to Posidonius the doctrine that without the soul the body is matter, 
useless and defiling flesh. The soul is the bearer of life, it is the 
indwelling divinity; as a part of divinity it has autonomy. This 
power, as it cannot have originated in conception, so also cannot 
perish with death. The soul is therefore both pre-existent and 
immortal; the body is a drag upon it, limiting but unable wholly 
to destroy its freedom of action (pp. 247 ff.). Whether these ideas 
were held by Posidonius or not, some of them at least are well 

1 Galen (Diels, Dox., p. 608. 19) says that Zeno says that God is crfi/ua; Hippolytus 
(Diels, Dox., p. 571, 9) ascribes the same to Chrysippus and Zeno; Galen (Diels, 
Dox., p. 613, 13) ascribes the view that the soul is <rw/ia to Zeno and his followers; 
Nemesius, Nat. horn., pp. 32, 33, 34, says Cleanthes and Chrysippus held this; Tertullian 
De anima, chap. v. ascribes to Zeno the doctrine that the ^«xi} is <r«/to. 

Diog. Laert. vii. 1. 84 says that they (the Stoics) hold that the soul is body; but 
in 68, without mentioning particular philosophers, he says that they hold that the 
elements are bodies but that the principles are not bodies. From this one might 
draw the inference that God is not body, since \byos, which is identified with 9e6s, 
is one of the principles. But the inference is evidently unwarranted; for on the one 
hand it would equally prove that H\i) is not body, and on the other, it contradicts the 
explicit testimony of Galen and Hippolytus as concerns the Stoic teaching about God. 

Hippolytus (Diels, Dox., p. 571, 17) says that "they" say that the soul is body, 
leaving it uncertain whether he means the Stoics in general or Chrysippus and Zeno in 
particular. 
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attested as belonging to some of the middle and late Stoics, and evi- 
dently represent a considerable departure from the views of the early 
Stoics and a partial return to Platonism. It is probable that with 
this revival of Platonic ideas which made the soul less material 
and set it over against the material body, cwfia, is connected the 
disappearance of ow/ici as a predicate of the soul. Though the two 
senses of awna were not identical, the sharp antithesis between 
4>vxv and a&pa in one of these senses made it difficult to affirm 
a&na of \pvxv in the other sense of the former. With this change, 
in turn, is associated a reversal of the relationship between wvevfia 
and a&fia as predicates of ^xh- TLvev/ia has become less material; 
the use of oS>iia to denote reality with materiality only implied 
(because whatever is real is material; cf. p. 589) has disappeared, 
leaving only the use of <rwjua in a strictly material sense. The soul, 
now considered pre-existent and immortal, is no longer called 
o&fia, nor is God cw/ja. 

What, then, did the later pre-Christian Stoics do for the word 
rv€Vfxa ? So far as concerns its use in respect to the human ifrvxh, 
they made little advance upon their predecessors, except perhaps 
to associate the two terms more closely together. Xenophanes 
had said nearly three centuries before that the tyvxh was wvevna, 
thereby emphasizing its perishableness and suggesting that it 
ceased to exist at the death of the body. The early Stoics denied, 
indeed, that the soul perished with the separation from the body, 
giving it a limited existence after death, and Posidonius made the 
soul immortal. But in neither case is this view based upon the 
doctrine that the ^pvxfi is wvevfia, for wvev/jia itself is a material 
term. Panaetius denied any after-death existence of the soul 
without denying that the soul was wvevna; and Diogenes Laer- 
tius (vii. 1. 84) ascribes to the Stoics (without mentioning indi- 
vidual names) the argument that because the soul is irvevfw., 
therefore it is body and not immortal (bU> koX cw/ja elvai mi 
jU€t& 6a.va.TOV hrifiiveiv fflapriiv Si elvai). 

Anaximines in the same century with Xenophanes (the sixth 
b.c.) had said that the soul was kt)p. A century later Epicharmus, 
though not directly predicating irvevfia of 4/vxh, employed the 
former of the soul-stuff, and said that at death the irvev/xa returned 
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whence it came. Aristotle also used the term to describe the vital 
(fyipvxos) and generative material which in his opinion, or in that 
of some contemporary of his, pervades all plants and animals. 
The Stoic doctrine of the four elements had been anticipated 
by Empedocles in the fifth century and by Aristotle in the fourth, 
and both had made air one of them and fire another. When, 
therefore, the early Stoics described the soul as irvevpa hdeppov, 
and then insisted with emphasis that, being irvevpM,, it was also 
<jQ>lia, they probably meant by the former term to deny that it was 
mere passive vkt), while by the latter they affirmed that it was 
material. That they used arip when enumerating the elements, 
and irvevpia when predicating this same element of the soul was 
perhaps because of the usage which we find in Epicharmus, perhaps 
because of some association with Tvedfia meaning breath, or with 
the phrases for death in which irvevp.a, and not ai/p, was used, 
perhaps especially because irvevpa conveyed, or suggested, as &i)p 
did not, the idea of activity, which they ascribed to the soul. 

ILvevpa does indeed less distinctly express transitoriness than 
when Xenophanes said that the soul was irvevpia, meaning that it was 
as perishable as breath; but it is no less material when used by the 
Stoics of the soul than it is in Epicharmus. It is the Stoics who 
say that the soul is an exhalation or vapor (Euseb. P.E. xv. 20, 2, 
Diels, Dox., p. 470) and that it is nourished by the blood (Galen, 
p. 248 M), joining with the latter statement the assertion that it 
is wvevfia. If in any respect the Stoics have spiritualized the con- 
ception of the soul, it is mainly or only by affirming the same 
things both of the soul and of God, viz., that both were both 
Trvevfia and <rwjua, and by the fact that this term irvevpa. suggested 
activity more definitely than it had done at an earlier time. 

On the other hand, Posidonius was the first whom we definitely 
know to have used the word irvevna as a predicate of God. And 
in this perhaps he contributed indirectly to the ultimate develop- 
ment of the idea that God is immaterial spirit. Yet that he had 
not himself arrived at this thought is made probable by his 
coupling with irvevna the adjective irvpZSes. What he has done by 
predicating irvevna of God is what Xenophanes did in applying 
wevpu to the soul, viz., joined two terms together ready for the 
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time when the predicate irwO/ta should acquire a more distinctly 
non-material sense. Uvev/ia as applied both to the soul and to God 
was still stuff, not God, and ultimately, though not emphatically, 
material. 

2Ap£ is not a frequent term in either the early or later pre- 
Christian Stoic writers. When it occurs, it is used in a purely 
physical sense, signifying, as shown in the analysis of meanings, 
the soft part of the body or the body as a whole. 2«jua is the 
common term for the body, but neither aufia nor <7&p£ in any passage 
definitely referable to the pre-Christian period bears an ethical 
sense. For though, according to Seneca (Epist. 92. 10), Posidonius 
says iwutilis caro et fluida receptandis tantum cibis habilis, such a 
statement involves only ordinary anti-Epicureanism, not a philo- 
sophic doctrine of the evil of the flesh. Whether the argument 
of Schmekel that the conception of the body as a drag upon the 
soul, as found in Seneca and Sextus Empiricus, is derived by them 
from Posidonius is conclusive or not is immaterial at this point, 
for the doctrine of even these later writers does not, in any 
instance, amount to an ascription of ethical quality either to the 
cufxa or to the c6.pl;. 



